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became acute. The question of compulsory primary education loomed large in the discussion of 1860-1864, as it did in later years. The interdepartmental committee of 1860 recommended compulsory school attendance, but this proposal was rejected, partly for financial reasons and partly because it was opposed by many liberals who dreaded the stifling effect of government intervention and naively put their trust in popular enthusiasm for education and in the miracle-working power of free initiative.
In the administration of Tolstoy primary schools, like all others, were brought under close government control. In 1868 rigid supervision was extended to private schools, even tutoring being permitted only to persons whose religious, moral, and political views were approved by the ministry. In 1869 the censorship of textbooks, especially those intended for primary schools, was tightened. In the same year was created the office of inspector of primary schools, one for each province; these officials were appointed by the ministry of education and were endowed with comprehensive powers seemingly incompatible with those vested in the school boards by the law of 1864. The resulting ambiguous situation was regularized by a law of May 24, 1874, which remodeled the administrative setup. Provincial and county marshals of the nobility became ex officio chairmen, respectively, of the provincial and the county school boards. The powers of the boards were restricted to financial and administrative matters, academic questions being dealt with exclusively by the officers of the ministry of education: the newly appointed directors of primary schools and the inspectors, whose number was increased. Appointments of teachers required approval by the inspector and confirmation by the county school board. In other words, the zemstvos, municipalities, and village communes financed the schools, but the ministry of education chose the teachers and dictated academic policies.
The process of overhauling extended to county schools.4 By a law of May 31,1872, they were reorganized as municipal schools (gorodskoe uchilishche) with courses that varied, according to the class of the school, from one to six years. Students who successfully completed a four-year course were eligible for admission to gymnasiums. In 1881, however, of the total number of 262 municipal schools only 33 offered courses of four or more years; in the vast majority of these schools the
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